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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 





Tue rapid manner in which the railway system is coming 
into operation renders it desirable for us to give some 
account of the progress of railways up to the present time. 
The number of miles of railway which have been opened 
in 1840, has far exceeded in extent the openings of any 

revious year, being at least 500 miles. Since the open- 
ing of the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, in Septem- 
ber, 1830, upwards of 1100 miles of railroad, for the 
transport of passengers and merchandise by means of 
steam-power, have been constructed, and are now in 
actual use ; and the lines now in progress are of about 
the same length. The capital invested in these improve- 
ments amounts to not less than 60,000,000/. The aggre- 
gate length of navigable canals in England is about 
2200 miles, all of which have been made since the middle 
of the last century, the Act for the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal having been obtained in 1755. Very little 
more than twelye years will have sufficed to bring into 
operation lines of railroad of equal extent. Besides the 
canals, many rivers have been rendered navigable. The 
roads and highways of England are not less essential to 
the economic well-being of the community, spreading as 
they do inte every part, like the minute veins of the body, 
and giving life to the extremities. A committee of the 
House of Lords, during the present year, has estimated the 
length of the turnpike roads in England and Wales at 
22,000 miles, and the length of the parish roads at about 
104,770 miles. Such a system of road communication 
has been the work of many centuries. 

The effect of canals and roads has been principally to 
develop the material resources of the country, and to 
uphold its prosperous condition. The railways will not 
only have a similar effect, but will exercise a much more 
powerful influence on manners and institutions. One of 
our old divines (Bishop Hall) observes, that “ Lord Bacon 

Vou. IX. 





saith truly, there are three things which make a nation 
great and prosperous,—a fertile soil, busy workshops, 
and easy conveyance for men and commodities from one 
place to another ; to which (remarks the bishop) let me 
add knowledge and freedom.”” We know that in countries 
less advanced than England one of the most certain means 
of extending the influences of civilization is to connect 
the remote extremities with the centres of intelligence. 
The result in Ireland is well known to have been bene- 
ficial; and where the general tone of society is healthy, 
“ knowledge and freedom ” cannot but be promoted by 
whatever accelerates the energy of social life and places 
the distant parts in more intimate union with the heart 
and centre. 

The public have already made use of railways to an 
astonishing extent. On the chain of railways connecting 
London with Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Preston, which, with the branch to Aylesbury, amounts 
to an aggregate length of about two hundred and sixty 
miles, the total receipts for the year ending 30th June, 
1840, were 1,467,563/., being an average daily income of 
4020/., or 15/. 9s. 3d. per mile. The receipts on the 
London and Birmingham Railway in the ten consecutive 
weeks ending 5th September, exceeded, by more than 
twenty-one per cent., those of the corresponding period in 
1839. The receipts per day during these ten weeks were 
2490/., which was at the rate of 20/. 18s. 64d. miie. 
The proportion of accidents to the number of persons 
conveyed on railways has been smaller than by any other 
mode of transit. The number of violent ‘deaths from 
accidental causes in England and Wales in one year, is 
about 10,000, according to the Reports of the Registrar- 
General, and if in each of these cases the immediate cause 
of death could be ascertained, the fact which we have 
assumed would, there is no doubt, be clearly demonstrated. 
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In many of the accidents on rail-vays the sufferers were 
not travelling on the line by the trains. 

It appears that on the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way, on which nearly thirty trains a day were travelling, 
from the Ist of January last to the Ist of November, not 
one passenger had been in the slightest degree injured, 
notwithstanding nearly a million persons had been con- 
veyed on the line, and the number of miles travelled 
amounted to about forty-millions.* We do not despair 
of seeing judicious means employed to render accidents 
less frequent ; and this object may be attained both by 
the application of scientific means and by the better train- 
ing of the servants of railway companies, who have 
laboured under the disadvantage of bringing a great and 
entirely new system into operation without that experience 
to guide them which they are now rapidly acquiring. 

The reduction of the rates of postage to a uniform 
charge of one penny, is not only one of the most gratifying 
public improvements of the current year, but may be 
regarded as the recognition of principles which are equally 
well calculated to benefit the community if acted upon 
with the same vigour in other departments. 

On the 5th of December, 1839, as a preliminary step, 
the rate of postage was reduced to a uniform charge of 
4d. per half-ounce. On the 10th of J anuary following, the 
uniform rate of Id. per half-ounce came into operation, 
and the use of stamps was introduced on the 6th of May. 
The number of letters delivered from the post-offices of 
the United Kingdom under the old, the intermediate, 
and the present system was as follows :— 

Week ended. No. of Letters. 
Noy. 24, 1839 (old rate) . - 1,585,973 
Dec. 22, ,, (four-pennyrate). 2,008,687 
Feb. 23, 1840 (penny rate) 3,199,637 
April 26, ,, - ° 2,954,866t 
May 22, ,, e 3,138,035 
June 21, ,, . . «8,221,206 

This is the latest period to which official returns have 
been made. The number of letters in the last-mentioned 
week is at the rate of 167,502,712 letters per annum. 

Reckoning those letters only which have been affected 
by the inland rates of postage, the increase in the num- 
ber of letters in the United Kingdom was 40 per cent. 
under the four-penny rate, and 165 per cent. under the 
penny rate, namely, for England and Wales about 164 
per cent. ; Ireland, 149 per cent. ; and Scotland 234 per 
cent. When the rate of postage was not affected by pre- 
payment, only 16 per cent. of the letters passing through 
the General Post Office in London were paid ; but the 
proportion of paid letters is now about 90 per cent., of 
which 40 per cent. are stamped. In the London district 
department of the General Post Office, through which 
about 1,200,000 letters are dispatched weekly through 
the metropolis and its vicinity, 89 per cent. of the letters 
are paid, of which 51 per cent. are stamped. 

Mr. Rowland Hill estimated the average rates on in- 
land general-post letters at nearly 73d., under the old 
system, or, including those sent through the London two- 
penny-post and the country penny-posts, at nearly 6jd. 
The present average rate on general-post inland letters 
passing through the General Post Office, London, is 
found to be 14d., and on those passing through the Lon- 
don district post the average charge is lid. As the in- 
crease in the number of letters, instead of being above 
five-fold, does not at present exceed 165 per cent., the defi- 


* That is, one person carried 40,000,000 miles, or one million 
persons carried 40 miles. 

+ The occurrence of the Easter holidays checked the activity of 
correspondence this week. On Christmas Day, 1839, the number 
of London <aagerg wee letters (outwards) fell seventy per cent., 
and the number of district post letters about eighty per cent. On 


the day of her Majesty's marriage the former fell about forty per 


cent., and the latter about twenty-five per cent. On St. Valen- 
tine’s Day the letters by the general post rose five per cent., and 
those by the London district post twenty-five per cent, 
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ciency in the annual revenue of the Post Office will amount 
to rather more than 1,000,000/. But the expenses of 
conducting the business of the post-office for the whole 
of the United Kingdom do not exceed 741,000/. per 
annum, and the present number of letters is sufficient to 
defray the cost of management, and a surplus of above 
400,000. a year will accrue besides to the revenue. 

In England and Wales nearly one-half of the adult 
population are incapable of writing; but the existing 
system of low postage will encourage education ; and when 
once a has learned to write, it will give him in- 
ducements which will prevent the acquirement being for- 

otten. Even at present there are few individuals in the 

nited Kingdom who have not experienced and acknow- 
ledged the blessings of << postage. ‘Take the case of 
a young person who leaves the paternal home and comes 
a distance of two hundred miles or more to seek a situa- 
tion in the metropolis. The pain which attends such a 
separation and the anguish which it produces are now 
mitigated. Frequent correspondence with home would 
formerly have been too costly even for persons of respect- 
able position in the middle ranks, but now it may »¢ 
enjoyed with all its moral advantages and heartfelt plea- 
sures by the poorest classes of the people ; while railways 
render communication so speedy that the old ideas of 
distance must be modified. A letter written in London 
at six o’clock in the evening is read at the breakfast-table 
next morning at Lancaster, two hundred and forty miles 
distant. Dublin is reached in less than twenty-four hours, 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow in thirty. One-fourth of 
the whole correspondence of the United Kingdom is now 
conveyed on the London and Birmingham Railway. 

We cannot leave the subject of Post-office management 
without adverting to a further valuable improvement 
which came into operation on the 20th of November, by 
which, for the charge of 3d., any sum not exceeding 2/. 
may be sent to any part of the three kingdoms; the 
charge for sums above 2/. and not exceeding 5/. being 
only 6d. The facilities thus afforded to the labouring 
classes for the transmission of small sums of money for 
the use of their families will be the means in many cases 
of saving their earnings from waste and of preserving 
their families in comfort while compelled to work at a 
distance from home. Thousands of labourers are em- 
ployed on railways and public works, many of whom 
have families residing at a great distance, and often suf- 
fering by their absence. 

In noticing the Public Improvements of an architec- 
tural class we may state that two hundred and fifty-eight 
churches have now been completed under the Church 
Building Commissioners, and that sittings have been pro- 
vided in them for 328,000 persons, more than one-half 
of which are free. The churches erected by the munifi- 
cence of private individuals are not included in this 
return, The Twentieth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners states that fifteen churches had been completed 
in the preceding year, nineteen were building, and plans 
for twelve others had been sanctioned. - In the metropolis 
and its vicinity the following churches are now in _pro- 
gress :—St. Peter’s Chapel, Bethnal Green (to contain 1130 
sittings) ; St. George in the East, Watney Street (nearly 
completed, 1249 sittings, cost 6028/.); Lambeth, Park 
Road (1230 sittings, cost 4100/.). And it is in contem- 
plation to erect others at Hackney, Paddington, in Wil- 
ton Place (in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square), 
in the Liberty of the Rolls (Chancery Lane) ; and several 
additional chapels and churches in the district of Bethnal 
Green. That in Wilton Place (to be called St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge) will be in the Gothic style. There will 
be 1600 sittings, 600 of which are to be free. The cost 
is estimated at 15,0002. 

Among the buildings connected with education, St. 
George’s National Schools, Camberwell, are deserving of 
notice. They are in the later Tudor style, and although 
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=| my that can hardly be misunderstood. The degree of 


= | showiness observable in it, and which might else be 


homeliness is the prevailing character, the detail is bold 
and good, and the kind of homeliness we here observe is 
free from that mixture of ostentation and niggardliness 
jumbled together which is so contrary to good taste. These 
gables, together with the chimney-shafts, and also the 
bay windows at the ends of the wings, produce an agree- 
able degree of picturesque variety. 


























objected to as exuberant, here becomes rather a merit 
than-a fault. The excessive width of the arched opening 
below, however, is such as to cause that part of the build- 
ing to look a mere gap, even to the appearance of inse- 
curity, and all the upper part to appear heavy in com- 
parison, and what renders this defect all the more offen- 
sive is, that it is attended by a very gross violaticn of 
architectural principle, the two pilasters above being con- 
siderably wider than the piers below, whereas the difler- 
ence in this respect ought to have been just reversed. 

In the course of the present year two very conspicu- 


= | ous shop designs have been executed, the one at the cor- 


ner of the Quadrant in Regent Street, opposite the County 
Fire-Office, the other in Oxford Strect, at the corner of 
Berners Street, so that each has two fronts. They resem- 
ble each other not only in that circumstance, but in being 
both ia the Renaissance or Elizabethan style, and in 
being considerably loftier than the other shop fronts. As 
an architectural composition, that at the Quadrant, of 
which we give a cut, possesses considerable merit, present- 
ing the appearance of sufficient solidity and strength, and 
not looking as if likely to be crushed by the upper part 
of the house: for though spacious, the windows are of 
lofty upright proportions, and arched, besides which, 
there is some substance in the piers to which the columns 
supporting those arches are attached; and where the 
angle of the building is curved off, that space presents a 
broad solid pier, not, however, one that produces a blank 
in the composition, it being sufficiently enriched with 
pannelling. The architectural character thus produced is 
excellent, nor is anything lost by the reduction thus made 
in the surface of window for the display of goods, as the 
whole is so unusually striking in itself that the shop 
cannot fail to attract observation. The style itself is 
most happily treated, and we may say purified, for while 
| its richness and fancy are preserved, its uncouthness and 
| faults are avoided. 

The shop in Oxford Street is not so good, for though 





} | there is profusion, and its execution is good, there is 


neither peer nor consistency. This is particularly the 
case as regards the ornamental supports substituted for 
| columns, and which consist of a number of parts piled 
one upon another, which numerous subdivisions produce 


| | not only a confused effect, but the reverse of the appear- 


ance of stability, the second pedestals projecting out 

farther than those below; and these numerous interrup- 
_ tions of the vertical line are the more offensive because 
| their horizontal mouldings are not continued elsewhere. 
| Another great defect is, that the windows are merely wide 


yi | square-headed openings filled in with plate-glass, without 


4 | mullions or transoms of any kind, consequently quite 
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{Adelphi Theatre, Strand. } 
The celerity with which the new fagade of the Adelphi 


=| | destitute of what gives character to such features in the 


style here professed to be followed. 
We have given at the head of the present notice a cut 
| of the terminus of the London and Blackwall Railway, at 
the Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall. It consist of a rus- 
ticated basement, and an upper floor with five windows, 
and is crowned by a bold block cornice of Roman Doric 
character. With the wings on each side of it, the entire 
| frontage to the river is about four hundred feet. 
| The Railway Station at Derby, though not at all 


| remarkable for any architectural character, is the most 


spacious structure of the kind yet erected, the entire 


‘length being upwards of one thousand feet. The chief 








Theatre was executed, is almost unprecedented, for the building, which is two hundred and thirty feet long and 
exterior was reared and almost completed within little three stories in height, contains a handsome hall, offices, 


more than a fortnight. The former front had nothing | waiting and refreshment rooms, and other conveniences. 
whatever to distinguish it, except that it was not a shop; | There is also an engine-house, which is a polygon of six- 
the present one is remarkably striking. Though very in- teen sides, and one hundred and thirty-four feet in diame- 
considerable in extent, being only a narrow upright slip | ter, with a conical roof and lantern. 

of building, and although not without defects as a design, Union Workhouses are.of all others the most ungrate- 
it possesses great character—a significancy of physiogno- | ful subjects, because while the rigid sears | oe demand 
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[Shop Frout, Quadrant, Regent Street. ] 


excludes not decoration only but design itself, their very 
size in a manner exaggerates their deficiencies, Never- 
theless the architect of the Hendon workhouse, on the 
entrance to Edgeware, has contrived to give it some degree 
of architectural interest, by keeping the larger but plainer 
structure in the rear, but in some degree detached from 
that which, although secondary in regard to size, has 
been judiciously made principal as to architectural con- 
sequence. ‘This front is divided into three compartments 


surmounted by as many Elizabethan gables, the centre 
one being distinguished from the othérs both by differ- 
ence of form and by being somewhat larger and loftier. 
The lodges too have similar gables. Although the gables 
and the turrets over the centre of the front are the most 
marked, yet the windows, &c. partake in a lesser degree 


of the same style. The board-room (thirty feet by six- 
teen feet, and ten feet high) is fitted up in the Elizabethan 
style, the walls being wainscoted and pannelled to the 
height of about six feet, the ceiling divided by carved 
beams into compartments with pendants, and the chimney- 
piece and doors being much enriched. This apartment 
is lighted by three windows, a larger one at the end facing 
the fire-place, and another at each of its sides. The 
pattern of their glazing is tasteful, and the divisions above 
the transoms contain shields and ornamental devices in 
painted glass. The entire cost of the building was 
43331. 

The new Exchange, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Nelson Column, and the embellishments which are in- 
tended to be made on the site of Trafalgar Square, will 
form subjects for notice two or three years hence. 

Two more Cemeteries are in progress in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis. The West of London Ceme- 
tery, at Earl’s Court, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London, in June, 1840. Its area is about forty acres. 
The South London Cemetery, Nunhead, was conse- 
crated in July. It lies between Peckham Rye and New 
‘Cross, and comprises fifty acres of dry well-drained 
land, in one of the most beautiful spots within the vicinit 
of the metropolis, commanding a view of Greenwich wit 
the Thames and its shipping. The grounds have been 
tastefully laid out, and the architectural arrangements 
consist of handsome lodges, a residence for the superin- 
tendent, Episcopal and Dissenters’ chapel, and extensive 
catacombs, 





Early in the last session a Select Committee of the 
House of Commous was appointed on the motion of Mr. 
Slaney, “ to inquire into’the circumstances affecting the 
health of the inhabitants of large towns and populous dis- 
tricts, with a view to improved sanatory regulations for 
their benefit.” We have not 8 to advert to the 
Report of this Committee, but the inquiry is itself a proof 
of the necessity which exists for considering the subject ; 
and when the investigations going on under the Poor- 
Law Commissioners into the sanatory condition of the 
labouring population shall have been completed, we may 
hope that some practical remedies will be devised. The 
recent Act for the extension of gratuitous vaccination to 
persons of every class is an instance of the mode in which 
the poorer classes may be protected from the ravages of 
disease aud mortality by legislative measures. Not a 
little good is also done by private individuals impressed 
with the duty and necessity of alleviating the evils which 
exist around them, and, by introducing relaxations of a 
harmless and innocent kind, of calling into exercise those 
feelings and principles which contribute to promote a 
cheerful state of mind. 

Through the beneficent liberality of Mr. Joseph Strutt, 
Derby has been enabled to set an example to other towns in 
the kingdom ; that gentleman having bestowed pleasure- 
grounds on the corporation, upon the condition that they 
shall be open to all classes of the public without payment 
on every Sunday, and also on one other day in every 
week, from Suirise to sunset. Had Mr. Strutt merely 
given the‘site, such donation would still have been a 
me Some ot has had the grounds (about eleven 

expressly laid out and planted for the purpose 
walle the. direction of Mr. Loudon, and has he coueel 
lodges, seats, &c., whieh are highly pleasing architectural 


| objects and acessories. The principal entrance lod 


which also serves as the gardener’s residence, is in the 
Tudor style, and the other lodge is in the same style, but 
smaller, there being no upper windows except in the 
able ends. The Arboretum was opened with public 
estivities on the 16th of September. 
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